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PART J. 


HUME'S LIFE. 


CHAPTER 1 
EARLY LIFE: LITERARY AND POLITICAL WRITINGS. 


Davin Hume was born in Edinburgh on the 26th of 
April (0.8.), 1711. His parents were then residing in 
the parish of the Tron church, apparently on a visit 
to the Scottish capital, as the small estate which his 
father Joseph Hume, or Home, inherited, lay in Berwick- 
shire, on the banks of the Whitadder or Whitewater, a 
few miles from the border, and within sight of English 
ground. The patcrnal mansion was little more than a very 
modest farmhouse,! and the property derived its name 


1 A picture of the house, taken fiom Drummond’s History of 
Noble British Fanvilics, is to be seen in Chambers’s Book of Days 
(April 26th); and if, as Drummond says, ‘It is a favourable 
specimen of the best Scotch lairds’ houses,” all that can be said is 
that the worst Scotch lairds must have been poorly lodged indeed. 
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of Ninewells from a considerable spring, which breaks 
out on the slope in front of the house, and falls into the 
Whitadder. 

Both mother and father came of good Scottish 
families—the paternal line running back to Lord 
Home of Douglas, who went over to France with the 
Douglas during the French wars of Henry V. and VI. 
and was killed at the battle of Verneuil. Joseph 
Hume died when David was an infant, leaving him- 
self and two elder children, a brother and a sister, to 
the care of their mother, who is described by David 
Hume in dy Own Life as “a woman of singular 
merit, who though young and handsome devoted herself 
entirely to the rearing and education of her children.’’ 
Mr. Burton says: “ Her portrait, which I have seen, 
represents a thin but pleasing countenance, expres- 
sive of great intellectual acuteness;’’ and as Hume 
told Dr. Black that she had ‘precisely the same 
constitution with himself” and died of the disorder 
which proved fatal to him, it is probable that the quali- 
ties inherited from his mother had much to do with the 
future philosopher’s eminence. It is curious, however, 
that her estimate of her son in her only recorded, and 
perhaps slightly apocryphal utterance, is of a somewhat 
unexpected character. “Our Davie’s a fine good- 
natured crater, but uncommon wake minded.” The first 
part of the judgment was indeed verified by ‘‘ Davie’s” 
whole life; but one might seek in vain for signs of what 
is commonly understood as ‘‘ weakness of mind” in a 
man who not only showed himself to be an intellectual 
athlete, but who had an eminent share of practical 
wisdom and tenacity of purpose. One would like to 
know, however, when it was that Mrs. Hume committed 
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herself to this not too flattering judgment of hcr younger 
son. For as Hume eached the mature age of four and 
thirty, before ne obtained any employment of sufficient 
importance to convert the meagre pittance of a middling 
laird’s younger brother into a decent maintenance, it is 
not improbable that a shrewd Scots wife may have 
thought his devotion to philosophy and poverty to 
be due to mere infirmity of purpose. But she lived 
till 1749, long enough to see more than the dawn of 
her son’s literary fame and official importance, and 
probably changed her mind about ‘“ Davie’s’’ force of 
character. : 

David Hume appears to have owed little to schools 
or universities. There is some evidence that he entered 
the Greek class in the University of Edinburgh in 
1723—-when he was a boy of twelve years of age—but 
it is not known how long his studies were continued, 
and he did not graduate. In 1727, at any rate, he was 
living at Ninewells, and already possessed by that love 
of learning and thirst for literary fame, which, as 
My Own Life tells us, was the ruling passion of his 
life and the chief source of his enjoyments. A letter 
of this date, addressed to his friend Michael Ramsay, is 
certainly a most singular production for a boy of six- 
teen. After sundry quotations from Virgil the letter 
proceeds :— 


‘The perfectly wise man that outbraves fortune, is much 
greater than the husbandman who slips by her; and, indeed, 
this pastoral and saturnian happiness I have in a great mea- 
Bure come at just now. I live like a king, pretty much 
by myself, neither full of action nor perturbation—molles 
somnos. This state, however, I can foresee is not to be 
relied on. My peace of mind is not sufficiently confirmed 
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by philosophy to withstand the blows of fortune, This great- 
ness and elevation of soul is to be found only in study and 
contemplation. This alone can teach us to look down on 
human accidents. You must allow [me] to talk thus like a 
philosopher: ’tis a subject I think much on, and could talk 
all day long of.’’ 


If David talked in this strain to his mother her 
tongue probably gave utterance to “ Bless the bairn!”’ 
and, in her private soul, the epithet ‘ wake-minded ” 
may then have recorded itself. But, though few lonely, 
thoughtful, studious boys of sixteen give vent to their 
thoughts in such stately periods, it is probable that the 
brooding over an ideal is commoner at this age, than 
fathers and mothers, busy with the cares of practical 
life, are apt to imagine. 

About a year later, Hume’s family tried to launch him 
into the profession of the law; but, as he tells us, 
“while they fancied I was poring upon Voot and 
Vinnius, Cicero and Virgil were the authors which I 
was secretly devouring,” and the attempt seems to 
have come to an abrupt termination. Nevertheless, as 
a very competent authority ! wisely remarks :— 


‘‘'I'here appear to have been in Huine all the elements of 
which a good lawyer is made: clearness of judgment, power 
of rapidly acquiring knowledge, untiring industry, and dialectic 
skill: and if his mind had not been preoccupied, he might 
have fallen into the gulf in which many of the world’s great- 
est geniuses lie buried—professional eminence; and might 
have left behind him a reputation limited to the traditional 





1 Mr, John Hill Burton, in his valuable Life of Hume, on which, 
I need hardly say, I have drawn freely for the materials of the 
present biographical sketch. 
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recollections of the Parliament house, or associated with im- 
portant decisions, He was through life an able, clear-headed 
man of business, and I have seen several legal documents, 
wiitten in his own hand and evidently drawn by himself. 
They stand the test of general professional observation; and 
their writer, by preparing documents of facts of such a character 
on his own responsibility, showed that he had considerable con- 
fidence in his ability to adhere to the forms adequate for the 
occasion, He talked of it as ‘an ancient prejudice industri- 
ously propagated by the dunces in all countries, that a man 
of genius is unfit for business,’ and he showed, in his general 
conduct through life, that he did not choose to come volun- 
tarily under this proscription.’’ 


Six years longer Hume remained at Ninewells before 
he made another attempt to embark in a practical 
carcer—this time commerce—and with a like result. 
For a few months’ trial proved that kind of life, also, to 
be hopelessly against the grain. 

It was while in London, on his way to Bristol, where 
he proposed to commence his mercantile life, that 
IIume addressed to some eminent London physician (pro- 
bably, as Mr. Burton suggests, Dr. George Cheyne) a 
remarkable letter. Whether it was ever sont seems doubt. 
ful; but it shows that philosophers as well as poets have 
their Werterian crises, and it presents an interesting 
parallel to John Stuart Mill's record of the corresponding 
period of his youth. The letter is too long to be given 
in full, but a few quotations muy suffice to indicate its 
importance to those who desire to comprehend the 
man. 


‘You must know then that from my eanlicst infancy I 
found always a strong inclination to books and letters. As 
our college education in Scotland, extending little further 
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than the languages, ends commonly when we are about 
fourteen or fifteen years of age, I was after that left to my 
own choice in my reading, and found it incline ne almost 
equally to books of reasoning and philosophy, and to poetry 
and the polite authors, Every one whio is acquainted either 
with the philosophers or ciitics, knows that there is nothing 
yet established in either of thase two sciences, and that they 
contain little more than endless disputes, even in the most 
fundamental articles. Upon examination of these, I fgund a 
certain boldness of temper growing on me, which was not 
inclined to submit to any authority in these subjects, but led 
me to seek out some new medium, by which truth might be 
established. After much study and reflection on this, at last, 
when I was about eightear’ years of age, there seemed tu be 
opened up to me a new scene of thought, which transported 
me beyond measure, and made me, with an ardour natural to 
young men, throw up every other plcasure or business to 
apply entirely to it. The law, which was the business I 
designed to follow, appeared nauseous to me, and I could 
think of no other way of pushing my fortune in the world, 
but that of a scholar and philosopher. I was infinitely happy in 
this course of life for some months ; till at last, about the begin- 
ning of September, 1729, all my ardour seemed in a moment 
to be extinguished, and I could no longer raise my mind to 
that pitch, which formerly gave me such excessive pleasure.’’ 


This “decline of soul” Hume attributes, in part, to 
his being smitten with the boautiful representation of 
virtue in the works of Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch, and 
being thereby led to discipline his temper and his will 
along with his reason and understanding. 


‘*] was continually fortifying myself with reflections 
against death, and poverty, and shame, and pain, and all the 
other calamities of life.’’ 


And he adds very characteristically :-— 
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ay 


These no doubt are exceeding useful when joined with an 
active life, because the occasion being presented along with 
the reflection, works it into the soul, and makes it take a deep 
impression: but, in solitude, they serve to little other pur- 
pose than to waste the spirits, the force of the mind meeting 
no resistance, but wasting itself in the air, like our arm when 
it misses its aim ”’ 


Along with all this mental perturbation, symptoms of 
geurvy, @ disease now almost unknown among lands- 
men, but which, in the days of winter salt meat, before 
root crops flourished in the Lothians, greatly plagued 
our forefathers, made their appearance. And, indeed, 
it may be suspected that physical conditions were, 
at first, at the bottom of the whole businoss; for, in 
1731, a ravenous appetite set in and, in six weoks from 
being tall, lean, and raw-boned, Hume says he becamo 
sturdy and robust, with a ruddy complexion and a 
cheerful ‘countenance—eating, sleeping, and feeling 
well, except that the capacity for intenso mental 
application seemed to be gone. He, therefore, dete~- 
mined to seek out a more active life; and, though he 
could not and would not “ quit his pretensions to learn- 
ing, but with his last breath,” he resolved “to lay them 
aside for some time, in order the more effectually to 
1esume them.” 

The careers open to a poor Scottish gentleman in 
those days were very few; and, as Hume’s option lay 
between a travelling tutorship and a stool in a mer- 
chant’s office, he chose the latter. 


“ And having got recommendation to a considerable trader 
in Bristol, Iam just now hastening thither, with a resolution 
to forget myself, and everything that is past, to engage mny- 
self, as far as is possible, in that course of life, and to toss, 
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about the world from one pole to the other, till I leave this 
distemper behind me,’’ ! 


But it was all of no use—Nature would have her way 
—and in the middle of 1736, David Hume, aged twenty- 
three, without a profession or any assured means of 
earning a guinea; and having doubtless, by his apparent 
vacillation, but real tenacity of purpose, once more 
earned the title of ‘‘wake-minded” at home; hetook 
himself to a foreign country. 


& 

‘I went over to France, with a view of prosecuting my 
studies in a country retreat: and there I laid that plan of lite 
which I have steadily and successfully pursued. I resolved 
to make a very rigid frugality supply my deficiency of 
fortune, to maintain unimpaired my independency, and to 
regard every object as contemptible exccpt the improvement 
of my talents in literaturo,” 2 


Hume passed through Paris on his way to Rheims, 
where he rosid.d for some time; though the greater 
part of his three years’ stay was spent at La Fléche, 
in frequent intercourse with tho Jesuits of the famous 
college in which Descartes was educated. Here ho 
composed his first work, the Treatise of Human 
Nature; though it would appear from the following 
passage in the letter to Cheyne, that he had been ac- 
cumulating materials to that end fot some years before 
he left Scotland. 


1 One cannot but be reminded of young Descartes’ renunciation 
of study for soldiering. 
2 My Own IAfe. 
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*¥ found that the moral philosophy transmitted to us 
by antiquity laboured under the same inconvenience that 
has been found in their natural philosophy, of being 
entirely hypothetical, and depending more upon invention 
than experience: every one consulted his fancy in erect- 
ing schemes of virtue and happiness, without regarding 
human nature, upon which every moral conclusion must 
depend.” 


This is the key note of the 7'reatise ; of which Hume 
himself says apologetically, in one of his letters, that it 
was planned before he was tWenty-one and composed 
before he had reached the age of twenty-five. 

Under these circumstances, it is probably the most 
remarkable philosophical work, both intrinsically and 
in its effects upon the course of thought, that has ever 
been written. Berkeley, indeed, published the Hssay 
Towards a New Theory of Vision, the Treatise Con- 
cerning the Principles of Human Knowledge, and the 
Three Dialogues, between the ages of twenty-four and 
twenty-eight ; and thus comes very near to Hume, both 
in precocity and in influence ; but his investigations are 
more limited in their scope than those of his Scottish 
contemporary. 

The first and second volumes of the J'reatise, contain- 
ing Book I., “Of the Understanding,’’ and Book II., “Of 
the Passions,” were published in January, 1739. The 


1 Letter to Gilbert Elliot of Minto, 1751. ‘*So vast an under- 
taking, planned before I was one-and-twenty, and composed, before 
twenty-five, must necessarily be very defective. I have repented 
my haste a hundred and a hundred times,” 
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publisher gave fifty pounds for the copyright; which 
is probably more than an unknown writer of twenty- 
seven years of age would get for a similar work, at the 
present time, But, in other respects, its success fell 
far short of Hume’s expectations. In a letter dated the 
Ist of June, 1739, he writes,— 


“Tam not much in the humour of such compositions at 
present, having received news from London of the success of 
my Philosophy, which is but indifferent, if I may judge by 
the sale of the book, and if I may helieve my bookseller,”’ 


6 
This, however, indicates a very different reception 
from that which Hume, looking through the inverted 
telescope of old age, ascribes to the Treatise in My Own 
Life. 


‘‘Never literary attempt was more unfortunate than my 
Treatise of IIwman Nature. It fell deadborn from the press 
without reaching such a distinction a3 even to excite a 
murmur among the zealots,” 


As a matter of fact, it was fully, and, on the whole, 
respectfully and appreciatively, reviewed in the History 
of the Works of the Learned for November, 1739.! 
Whoever the reviewer may have beon, he was a man 
of discernment, for he says that the work bears “ in- 
contestable marks of a great capacity, of a soaring 
genius, but young, and not yet thoroughly practised ; ” 
and he adds, that we shall probably have reason to 
consider “ this, compared with the later productions, in 
the same light as we view tho juvenile works of a 


1 Burton, Life, vol. i. p. 109. 
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Milton, or the first manner of a Raphael or other 
celebrated painter.” In a letter to Hutcheson, Hume 
merely speaks of this article as ‘‘ somewhat abusive ;”’ so 
that his vanity, being young and callow, seems to have 
been correspondingly wide-mouthed and hard to satiate. 

It must be confessed that, on this occasion, no 
less than on that of his other publications, Hume 
exhibits no small share of the craving after mere 
notoriety and vulgar success, as distinct from the par- 
donable, if not honourable, ambition for solid and en- 
during fame, which would have harmonised better with 
his philosophy. Indeed, it appears to be by no means 
improbable that this peculiarity of Hume’s moral con- 
stitution was the cause of his gradually forsaking 
philosophical studios, after the publication of the third 
part (On Morals) of the Treatise, in 1740, and turning 
to those political and historical topics which were 
likely to yield, and did in fact yield, a much better 
return of that sort of success which his soul loved. 
The Philosophical Essays Concerning the IIwman Under- 
standing, which afterwards became the Inquiry, is not 
much more than an abridgment and recast, for popular 
use, of parts of tho Zreatise, with the addition of the 
essays on Miracles and on Necessity. In style, it 
exhibits a great improvement on the Zreatise ; but the 
substance, if not deteriorated, is certainly not improved. 
Hume does not really bring his mature powers to bear 
upon his early speculations, in the later work. The 
crude fruits have not been ripened, but they have been 
ruthlessly pruned away, along with the branches which 
bore them. The result is a pretty shrub enough; but 
not the tree of knowledge, with its roots firmly fixed in 
fact, its branches perennially budding forth into new 
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truths, which Hume might have reared. Perhaps, 
after all, worthy Mrs. Hume was, in the highest sense, 
right, Davie was “wake minded,” not to see that the 
world of philosophy was his to overrun and subdue, if 
he would but persevere in the work he had begun. 
But no—he must needs turn aside for ‘‘success”: and 
verily he had his reward; but not the crown he might 
have won, 

In 1740, Hume seems to have made an acquaintance 
which rapidly ripened into a lifelong friendship. 
Adam Smith was, at that time, a boy student of seven- 
teen at the University of Glasgow; and Hume sends a 
copy of the 7Z’reatise to ‘Mr. Smith,” apparently on the 
recommendation of the well-known Hutcheson, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the university. It is a 
remarkable evidence of Adam Smith’s early intellectual 
development, that a youth of his age should be thought 
worthy of such a present. 

In 1741 Hume published anonymously, at Edinburgh, 
the first volume of Hssays Moral and Political, which was 
followed in 1742 by the second volume, 

These pieces are written in an admirable style and, 
though arranged without apparent method, a system of 
political philosophy may be gathered from their con- 
tents, Thus the third essay, 7hat Politics may be reduced 
to a Science, defends that thesis, and dwells on the 
importance of forms of government. 


‘*So great is the force of laws and of particular forms of 
government, and so little dependence have they on the 
humours and tempers of men, that consequences almost 
as general and certain may sometimes be deduced from 
them as any which the mathematical sciences afford us.” 
—(III. 15.) (See p. 45.) 
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Hume proceeds to exemplify the evils which in- 
evitably flow from universal suffrage, from aristocratic 
privilege, and from elective monarchy, by historical 
examples, and concludes :— 


‘¢ That an hereditary prince, a nobility without vassals, and 
a people voting by their representatives, form the best 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy,” —(III. 18.) 


If we reflect that the following passage of the 
same essay was written nearly a century and a half 
ago, it would seem that whatever other changes 

me ee 
may have taken place, political warfare remains in 
statu quo :— 


‘Those who either attack or defend a minister in such a 
government as ours, where the utmost liberty is allowed, always 
carry matters to an extreme, and exaggerate his merit or de- 
merit with regard to the public. His enemies are sure to 
charge him with the greatest enormitios, both in domestic and 
foreign management; and there is no meanness or crime, of 
which, in their judgment, he is not capable. Unnecessary 
wars, scandalous treaties, profusion of public treasure, oppres- 
sive taxes, every kind of maladministration is ascribed to 
him. To aggravate the charge, his pernicious conduct, it is 
said, will extend its baneful influence even to posterity, by 
undermining the best constitution in the world, and disordering 
that wise system of laws, institutions, and customs, by which 
our ancestors, during so many centuries, have been so happily 
governed. He is not only a wicked minister in himself, but 
has removed every security provided against wicked ministers 
for the future. 

“On the other hand, the partisans of the minister make his 
panegyric rise as high as the aceusation against him, and 
celebrate his wise, steady, and moderate conduct in every part 
of his administration. The honour and interest of the nation 
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supported abroad, public credit maintained at home, perse- 
cution restrained, faction subdued: the merit of all these 
blessings is ascribed solely to the minister. At the same time, 
lhe crowns all his other merits by a religious care of the best 
government in the world, which he has preserved in all its 
parts, and has transmitted entire, to be the nappiness and 
security of the latest posterity.” —(III. 26.) 


Hume sagely remarks that the panegyric and the 
accusation cannot both be true ; and, that what truth 
there may be in either, rather tends to show that our 
much-vaunted constitution does not fulfil its chief object, 
which is to provide a remedy against maladministration. 
And if it does not— 


“we are rather beholden to any minister who undermines it 
and affords us the opportunity of erecting a better in its 
place,’’—III. 28. 


The fifth Essay discusses the Origin of Govern- 
ment i— 


‘* Man, born in a family, is compelled to maintain society 
from necessity, from natural inclination, and from habit. The 
same creature, in his farther progress, is engaged to establish 
political society, in oiderto administer justice, without which 
there can be no peace among them, nor safety, nor mutual 
intercourse. We are therefore to look upon all the vast 
apparatus of our government, as having ultimately no 
other object or purpose but the distribution of justice, or, 
in other words, the support of the twelve judges. Kings 
and pailiaments, fleets and armies, officers of the court and 
revenue, ambassadors, ministers and privy councillors, are all 
subordinate in the end to this part of administration. Even 
the clergy, as their duty leads them to inculcate morality, 
may justly be thought, se far as regards this world, to have no 
other useful object of their institution.” —(IIT, 37.) 


The police theory of government has never been stated 
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more tersely: and, if there were only one state in the 
world; and if we could be certain by intuition, or by 
the aid of revelation, that it is wrong for society, as a 
corporate body, to do anything for the improvement of 
its members and, thereby, indirectly support the twelve 
judges, no objection could be raised to it. 

Unfortunately the existence of rival or inimical 
nations furnishes “kings and parliaments, fleets and 
armies,” with a good deal of occupation beyond the sup- 
port of the twelve judges ; and, though the proposition 
that the State has no business to meddle with anything 
but the administration of justice, seems sometimes to be 
regarded as an axiom, it can hardly be said to be in- 
tuitively certain, inasmuch as a great many people 
absolutely repudiate it; while, as yet, the attempt 
to give it the authority of a revelation has net been 
made, 

As Hume says with profound truth in the fourth 
essay, On the First Principles of Government :— 


‘As force is always on the side of the governed, 
the governors have nothing to support them but opinion. 
It is, therefore, on opinion only that government is 
founded; and this maxim extendsto the most despotic and 
most military governments, as wellas to the most free and the 
most popular,” —(III, 31.) 


But if the whole fabric of social organisation rests on 
opinion, it may surely be fairly argued that, in the 
interests of self-preservation, if for no better reason, 
society has a right to see that the means of forming 
just opinions are placed within the reach of every one 
of its members; and, therefore, that due provision for 
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education, at any rate, is a right and, indeed, a duty, 
of the state. 

The three opinions upon which all government, or the 
authority of the few over the many, is founded, says 
Hume, are public interest, right to power, and right to 
property. No government can permanently exist, unless 
the majority of the citizens, who are the ultimate 
depositary of Force, are convinced that it serves the 
general interest, that it has lawful authority, and that 
it respects individual rights :— 


“A government may endure for several ages, though the 
balance of power and thé balance of property do not coincide 
... » But where the original constitution allows any share of 
power, though small, to an order of men who possess a large 
share of property, it is easy for them gradually to stretch 
their authority, and bring the balance of power to coincide 
with that of property. This has been the case with the 
House of Commons in England.”—(III. 34.) 


Hume then points out that, in his time, the authority 
of the Commons was by no means equivalent to the 
property and power it represented, and proceeds :— 


“Were the members obliged to receive instructions from their 
constituents, like the Dutch deputies, this would entirely alter 
the case; and if such immense power and riches as those of 
all the Commons of Great Britain, were brought into the scale, 
it is not easy to conceive that the crown could either influence 
that multitude of people, or withstand that balance of property. 
It is true, the crown has great influence over the collective 
body in the elections of members; but were this influence, 
which at present is only exerted once in seven years, to be 
employed in bringing over the people to every vote, it would 
soon be wasted, and no skill, popularity, or revenue could 
support it. I must, therefore, be of opinion that an altera- 
tion in this particular would introduce a total alteration in our 
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government, would soon reduce it to a pure republic; and, 
perhaps, to a republic of no inconvenient form.’’—(III. 35.) 


Viewed by the light of subsequent events, this is 
surely a very remarkable example of political sagacity. 
The members of the House of Commons are not yet 
delegates ; but, with the widening of the suffrage and 
the rapidly increasing tendency to drill and organise the 
electorate, and to exact definite pledges from candidates, 
they are rapidly becoming, if not delegates, at least 
attorneys for committees of electors. The same causes 
are constantly tending to exclude men, who combine 
a keen sense of self-respect with large intellectual capa- 
city, from a position in which the one is as constantly 
offended, as the other is neutralised. Notwithstanding 
the attempt of George the Third to resuscitate the royal 
authority, Hume's foresight has been so completely jus- 
tified that no one now dreams of the crown exerting the 
slightest influence upon elections. 

In the seventh essay, Hume raises a very interesting 
discussion as to the probable ultimate result of the forces 
which were at work in the British Constitution in the 
first part of the eighteenth century :— 


“There has been a sudden and sensible change in the 
opinions of men, within these last fifty years, by the progress 
of learning and of liberty. Most people in this island have 
divested themselves of all superstitious reverence to names 
and authority; the clergy have much lost their credit; their 
pretensions and doctrines have been much ridiculed ; and even 
religion can scarcely support itself in the world. The mere 
name of king commands little respect; and to talk of a king 
as God’s vicegerent on earth, or to give him any of those 
magnificent titles which formerly dazzled mankind, would but 
excite laughter in every one.” —(IIT. 54.) 

Q 
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In fact, at the present day, the danger to monarchy in 
Britain would appear to lie, not in increasing love for 
equality, for which, except as regards the law, English- 
men have never cared, but rather entertain an aversion ; 
nor in any abstract democratic theories, upon which the 
mass of Englishmen pour the contempt with which they 
view theories in general; but in the constantly increas- 
ing tendency of monarchy to become slightly absurd, 
from the ever-widening discrepancy between modern 
political ideas and the theory of kingship. As Hume 
observes, even in his time, people had left off making 
believe that a king was a different species of man 
from. other men; and, since his day, more and more 
such make-believes have become impossible; until the 
maintenance of kingship in coming generations seems 
likely to depond, entirely, upon whether it is the general 
opinion, that a hereditary president of our virtual repub- 
lic will serve the general interest better than an elective 
one or not. The tendency of public feeling in this direc- 
tion is patent, but it doos not follow that a republic is 
to be the final stage of our government. In fact, 
Hume thinks not :— 


“It is well known; that every government must come to a 
period, and that death is unavoidable to the political, as 
well as to the animal body. But, as one kind of death may 
be preferable to another, it may be inguired, whether it be 
more desirable for the British constitution to terminate in a 
popular government, or in an absolute monarchy? Here, 
I would frankly declare, that though liberty be preferable to 
slavery, in almost every case; yet I should rather wish to see 
an absolute monarch than a republic in this island. For let us 
consider what kind of republic we have reason to expect, 
The question is not concorning any fine imaginary republic of 
which a man forms a plan in his closet, There is no doubt 
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but a popular government may be imagined more perfect than 
an absolute monarchy, or even than our present constitution. 
But what reason have we to expect that any such government 
will ever be established in Great Britain, upon the dissolution 
of our monarchy ? If any single person acquire power enough 
to take our constitution to pieces, and put it up anew, he is 
really an absolute monarch ; and we have alheady had an in- 
stance of this kind, sufficient to convince us, that such a person 
will never resign his power, or establish any free govern- 
ment. Matters, therefore, must be trusted to their natural 
progress and operation ; and the House of Commons, accord- 
ing to its present constitution, must be the only legislature in 
such a popular government. Tlie inconveniences attending 
such a situation of affairs present themselves by thousands. 
If the House of Commons, in such a case, ever dissolve itself, 
which is not to be expected, we may look for acivil war 
every election. If it continue itself, we shall suffer all the 
tyranny of a faction subdivided into new factions. And, as 
such a violent government cannot long subsist, we shall at 
last, after many convulsions and civil wars, find repose in 
absolute monarchy, which it would have been happier for us 
to have established peaceably from the beginning. Absolute 
monarchy, therefore, is the easiest death, the true Euthanasia 
of the British constitution. 

“Thus if we have more reason to be jealous of monarchy, 
because the danger is more imminent from that quarter; we 
have also reason to be more jealous of popular government, be- 
cause that danger is more terrible. This may teach us a lesson 
of moderation in all our political controversies, ’—({II. 55.) 


One may admire the sagacity of these speculations, 
and the force and clearness with which they are 
expressed, without altogether agreeing with them. That 
an analogy between the social and bodily crganism 
exists, and is, in many respects, clcar and full of instruc- 
tive suggestion, is undeniable. Yet a state answers, 
not to an individual, but to a generic type ; and there is 

c 2 
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no reason, in the nature of things, why any generic type 
should die out. The type of the pearly Nautilus, highly 
organised as it is, has persisted with but little change 
from the Silurian epoch till now; and, so long as terres- 
trial conditions remain approximately similar to what 
they are at present, there is no more reason why it should 
cease to exist in the next, than in the past, hundred 
million years or so. The true ground for doubting the 
possibility of the establishment of absolute monarchy in 
Britain is, that opinion seems to have passed through, and 
left far behind, the stage at which such a change would 
be possible ; and the fiue reason for doubting the per- 
manency of a republic, if it is ever established, lies in 
the fact, that a republic requires for its maintenance a 
far higher standard of morality and of intelligence in the 
members of the state than any othor form of govern- 
ment. Samuel gave the Israelites a king because they 
were not righteous enough to do without one, with a 
pretty plain warning of what they were to expect from 
the gift. And, up to this time, the progress of such 
republics as have been established inthe world has not 
been such, as to lead to any confident expectation that 
their foundation is laid on a sufficiently secure subsoil 
of public spirit, morality, and intelligence. On thecon- 
trary, they exhibit examples of personal corruption and 
of political profligacy as fine as any hotbed of despotism 
has ever produced ; while they fail in the primary duty 
of the administration of justice, as none but an effete 
despotism has ever failed. 

Hume has been accused of departing, in his old age, 
from the liberal principles of his youth ; and, no doubt, he 
was careful, in the later editions of the Hssays, to expunge 
everything that savoured of democratic tendencies, But 
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the passage just quoted shows that this was no recanta- 
tion, but simply a confirmation, by his experience of one 
of the most debased periods of English history, of those 
evil tendencies attendant on popular government, of 
which, from the first, he was fully aware. 

In the ninth essay, On the Parties of Great Britain, 
there occurs a passage which, while it affords evidence 
of the marvellous change which has taken place in the 
social condition of Scotland since 1741, contains an 
assertion respecting the state of the Jacobite party at 
that time, which at first seems surprising :— 


“ As violent things have not commonly so long a duration 
as moderate, we actually find that the Jacobite party is al- 
most entirely vanished from among us, and that the distinc- 
tion of Court and Country, which is but creeping in at 
London, is the only one that is ever mentioned in this king- 
dom. Beside the violence and openness of the Jacobite party, 
another reason has perhaps contributed to produce so sudden 
and so visible an alteration in this part of Britain. Theio 
are only two ranks of men among us; gentlemen who have 
some fortune and education, and the meanest slaving poor; 
without any considerable number of that middling rank of 
men, which abound more in England, both in cities and in 
the country, than in any other part of the world. The slav- 
ing poor are incapable of any principles; gentlemen may be 
converted to true principles, by time and experience, The 
middling rank of men have curiosity and knowledge enough 
to form principles, but not enough to form true ones, or cor- 
rect any prejudices that they may have imbibed. And it is 
among the middling rank of people that Tory principles do 
at present prevail most in England.’’—(III. 80, note.) 


Considering that the Jacobite rebellion of 1745 broke 
out only four years after this essay was published, the 
assertion that the Jacobite party had “almost entirely 
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vanished in 1741” sounds strange enough: and the 
passage which contains it is omitted in the third edition 
of the Hssays, published in 1748. Nevertheless, Hume 
was probably right, as the outbreak of ’45 was little 
better than a Highland raid, and the Pretender obtained 
no important following in the Lowlands. 

No less curious, in comparison with what would be 
said noWadays, is Hume’s remark in the Essay on the 
Rise of the Arts and Sciences that — 


‘‘The English are become sensible of the scandalous licen- 
tiousness of their stage from the example of the French 
decency and morals.”—( TMI. 135.) 


And it is perhaps as surprising to be told, by a man 
of Hume's literary power, that the first polite prose in 
the English language was written by Swift. Locke and 
Temple (with whom Sprat is astoundingly conjoined) 
“knew too little of the rules of art to be esteemed ele- 
gant writers,’’ and the prose of Bacon, Harrington, and 
Milton is “ altogether stiff and pedantic.” Hobbes, who 
whether he should be called a ‘‘ polite” writer or not, is 
a master of vigorous English ; Clarendon, Addison, and 
Steele (tho last two, surely, weie “ polite” writers in all 
conscience) are not mentioned. 

On the subject of National Character, about which 
more nonsense, and often very mischievous nonsense, 
has been and is talked than upon any other topic, 
Hume’s observations are full of sense and shrewdness, 
He distinguishes between the moral and the physical 
ciuses of national character, enumerating under the 
former — 


“The nature of the government, the revolutions of public 
affuirs, the plenty or penury in which people live, the 
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situation of the nation with regard to its neighbours, and 
such like circumstances,”—(III. 225.) 


and under the latter :-— 


“ Those qualities of the air and climate, which are supposed 
to work insensibly on the temper, by altering the tone and 
habit of the body, and giving a particular complexion, which, 
though reflexion and reason may sometimes overcome it, 
will yet prevail among the gencrality of mankind, and havo 
an influence on their manners.’’—(III. 225.) 


While admitting and exemplifying the great influence 
of moral causes, Hume remarks-»- 


‘‘ As to physical causes, I am inclined to doubt altogether 
of their operation in this particular; nor do I think that 
men owe anything of their tempor or genius to the air, food, 
or climate,’’—(III. 227.) 


Hume cortainly would not have accepted the “rice 
theory” in explanation of the social state of the 
Hindoos; and, it may be safely assumed, that he 
would not have had recourse to tho circumambience of 
the “melancholy main” to account for the troublous 
history of Ireland, He suppoits his views by a variety 
of strong arguments, among which, at the present con- 
juncture, it is worth noting that the following occurs— 


““Whero any accident, as a difference in language or reli- 
gion, keeps two nations, inhabiting the same country, from 
mixing with one another, they will preserve during several 
centuries a distinct and even opposite set of manners. The 
integrity, gravity, and bravery of the Turks, form an exact 
contrast to the deceit, levity, and cowardice of the modern 
Greeks,’’—(III. 233.) 


The question of the influence of race, which plays so 
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great a part in modern political speculations, was hardly 
broached in Hume’s oe but he had an inkling of its 
importance :— , 


‘*T am apt to suspect the Negroes to be naturally inferior 
to the Whites, There scarcely ever was a civilised nation of 
that complexion, nor even any individual, eminent either in 
action or speculation, ... Such a uniform and constant 
difference [between the negroes and the whites] could not 
happen in so many countries and ages, if nature had not 
made an original distinction between these breeds of men. 

. In Jamaica, indeed, they talk of one Negro as a man 
of parts and learning; but it is likely he is admired for 
slender accomplishments,” like a parrot who speaks a few 
words plainly.”—(III, 236.) 


The Hesays met with the success they deserved. 
Hume wrote to Henry Home in June, 1742 :— 


“The Essays are all sold in London, as I am informed 
by two letters from English gentlemen of my acquaintance. 
There is a demand for them; and, as one of them, tells me, 
Innys, the great bookseller in Paul’s Churchyard, wonders 
there is not a new cdition, for he cannot find copies for his 
customers, I am also told that Dr. Butler has everywhere 
recommended them ; so that I hope that they will have some 
SUCCESS.” 


Hume had sent Butler a copy of the Zveatise and had 
called upon him, in London, but he was out of town; 
and being shortly afterwards made Bishop of Bristol, 
Hume seems to have thought that further advances on 
his part might not be well received. 

Greatly comforted by this measure of success, Hume 
remained at Ninewells, rubbing up his Greek, until 
1745; when, at the mature age of thirty-four, he made 
his entry into practical life, by becoming bear-leader to 
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the Marquis of Annandale, a young nobleman of feeble 
body and feebler mind. As might have been predicted, 
this venture was not more fortunate than his pre- 
vious ones; and, after a year’s endurance, diversified 
latterly with pecuniary squabbles, in which Hume's 
tenacity about a somewhat small claim is remarkable, 
the engagement came to an end. 


OHAPTER II. 
LATER YEARS: THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


In 1744, Hume’s friends had endeavoured to procure his 
nomination to the Chair of ‘‘ Ethics and pneumatic philo- 
sophy”! in the University of Kdinburgh. About this 
matter he writes to his friend William Mure :— 


‘The accusation of heresy, dcism, scepticism, atlicism, 
&c., &c., &c, was started against mio; but never took, being 
bore down by the contrary authority of all the good com- 
pany in town.” 


If the ‘good company in town”’ bore down the first 
three of these charges, it is to be hoped, for the sake of 
their veracity, that they knew their candidate chiefly as 
the very good company that he always was; and had 
paid as little attention, as good company usually does, 
to so solid a work as the Zreatise. Hume expresses 
& naive surprise, not unmixed with indignation, that 
Hutcheson and Leechman, both clergymen and sincere, 


1 *¢ Pneumatic philosophy” must not be-confounded with the 
theory of elastic fluids ; though, as Scottish chairs have, before now, 
combined natural with civil history, the mistake would be pardon- 
able, 
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though liberal, professors of orthodoxy, should have 
expressed doubts as to his fitness for becoming a pro- 
fessedly presbyterian teacher of presbyterian youth. 
The town council, however, would not have him, 
and filled up the place with a safe nobody. 

In May, 1746, a new prospect opened. General St. 
Clair was appointed to the command of an expedition 
to Canada, and he invited Hume, at a week’s notice, to 
be his secretary ; to which office that of judge advocate 
was afterwards added. 

Hume writes to a friend: ‘The office is very genteel, 
10s. a day, perquisites, and go expenses;” and, to 
another, he speculates on the chance of procuring a 
company in an American regiment. ‘ But this I build 
not on, nor indeed am I very fond of it,” he adds; and 
this was fortunate, for tho expedition, after dawdling 
away the summer in poit, was suddenly diverted to an 
attack on L’Orient, where it achieved a huge failure 
and roturned ignominiously to England, 

A letter to Henry Home, written when this unlucky 
expedition was recalled, shows that Hume had already 
seriously turned his attention to history. Referring to 
an invitation to go over to Flanders with the General, 
ho says : 

‘‘Had I any fortune which would give mo @ prospect of 
leisure and opportunity 1o prosecute my historical projects, 
nothing could be more useful to me, and I should pick up 
more literary knowledge in one campaign by being in the 
General’s family, and being introduced frequently to the 
Duke’s, than most officers could do after many years’ service. 


But to what can all this serve? Iam a philosopher, and so I 
Suppose must continue.” 


But this vaticination was shortly to prove erroneous. 
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Hume seems to have made a very favourable impression 
on General 8+. Clair, as he did upon every one with whom 
he cameinto personal contact; for, being charged with o 
mission to the court of Turin, in 1748, the General in- 
sisted upon the appointment of Hume as his secretary. Ho 
further made him one of his aides-de-camp; so that the 
philosopher was obliged to encase his more than portly, 
and by no means elegant, figure in a military uniform. 
Lord Charlemont, who met him at Turin, says he was 
“disguised in scarlet,” and that he wore his uniform 
‘‘like a grocer of the train-bands.” Hume, always 
ready for a joke at his wn expense, tells of the con- 
siderate kindness with which, at a reception at Vienna, 
the Empress-dowager released him and his friends from 
the necessity of walking backwards. ‘‘ We esteemed 
ourselves very much obliged to her for this attention, 
especially my companions, who were desperately afraid 
of my falling on them and crushing them.” 
Notwithstanding the many attractions of this ap- 
pointment, Hume writes that he leaves home “ with 
infinite regret, where I had treasured up stores of study 
and plans of thinking for many years;’’ and his only 
consolation is that the opportunity of becoming con- 
versant with state affairs may be profitable :— 


“T shall have an opportunity of seeing courts and camp3: 
and if I can afterward be so happy as to attain leisure and 
other opportunities, this knowledge may even turn to account 
to me as & man of letters, which I confess has always been 
the sole object of my ambition. I have long had an intention, 
in my riper years, of composing some history ; and I question 
not but some greater expcrience in the operations of the field 
and the intrigues of the cabinet will be requisite, in order to 
enable me to speak with judgment on these subjects.”’ 
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Hume returned to London in 1749, and, during his 
stay there, his mother died, to his heartfelt sorrow. 
A curious story in connection with this event is told by 
Dr, Carlyle, who knew Hume well, and whose authority 
is perfectly trustworthy. 


‘Mr. Boyle hearing of it, soon after went to his apartment, 
for they lodged in the same house, where he found him in 
the deepest affliction and in a flood of tears, After the usual 
topics and condolences Mr. Boyle said to him, ‘ My friend, you 
owe this uncommon grief to having thrown off the principles 
of religion : for if you had not, you would have been consoled 
with the firm belief that the good4ady, who was not only the 
best of mothers, but the most pious of Christians, was com- 
pletely happy in the realms of the just. To which David 
replied, ‘Though I throw out my speculations to entertain 
the learned and metaphysical world, yet in other things I do 
not think so differently from the rest of the world as you 
imagine.’”’ 


If Hume had told this story to Dr. Carlyle, the latter 
would have said so; it must therefore have come from 
Mr. Boyle; and one would like to have the opportunity 
of cross-examining that gentleman as to Hume’s exact 
words and their context, before implicitly accepting his 
version of the conversation. Mr. Boyle’s experience of 
mankind must have been small, if he had not seen 
the firmest of believers overwhelmed with grief by a 
like loss, and as completely inconsolable. Hume may 
have thrown off Mr. Boyle’s “ principles of religion,” 
but he was none the less a very honest man, perfectly 
open and candid, and the last person to use ambiguous 
phraseology, among his friends; unless, indeed, he 
saw no other way of putting a stop to the intru- 
sion of unmannerly twaddle amongst the bitter-sweet 
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memories stirred in his affectionate nature by so heavy 
a blow. 

The Philosophical Essays or Igquiry was published in 
1748, while Hume was away with General St. Clair, 
and, on his return to England, he had the mortification 
to find it overlooked in the hubbub caused by Middleton’s 
Free Inquiry, and its bold handling of the topic of the 
Essay on Miracles, by which Hume doubtless expected 
the public to be startled. 

Between 1749 and 175], Hume resided at Ninowells, 
with his brother and sister, and busicd himself with the 
composition of his most ffhished, if not his most important 
works, the Dialogues on Natural Religion, the Inquiry 
Concerning the Principles of Morals, and the Political 
Discourses. 

The Dialogues on Natural Religion were touched and 
re-touched, at intervals, for a quarter of a century, and 
were not published till after Hume's death: but the 
Inquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals appeared 
in 1751, and the Political Discourses in 1752. Full 
reference will be made to the two former in the exposi- 
tion of Hume’s philosophical views. The last has been 
well said to be the “cradle of political economy: and 
much as that science has been investigated and ex- 
pounded in later times, these earliest, short*st, and 
simplest developments of its principles are still read 
with delight even by those who are masters of all the 
literature of this great subject.”’ + 

The Wealth of Nations, the masterpiece of Hume’s 
close friend, Adam Smith, it must be remembered, did 
not appear before 1776, so that, in political economy, 


3 


1 Burton’s Life of David Hume, i, p, 354. 
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no less than in philosophy, Hume was an original, a 
daring, and a fertile innovator. 

The Political Essays had a great and rapid success ; 
translated into French in 1753, and again in 1754, 
they conferred a European reputation upon their author ; 
and, what was more to the purpose, influenced the later 
French school of economists of the eighteenth century. 

By this time, Hume had not only attained a high re- 
putation in the world of letters, but he considered him- 
self a man of independent fortune. His frugal habits 
had enabled him to accumulate £1,000, and he tells 
Michael Ramsay in 1751:— ? 


“While interest remains as at present, I have £50 a year, 
a hundred pounds worth of books, great stoie of linens and 
fine clothes, and near £100 in iny pocket; along with order, 
frugality, a strong spiiit of indepeudency, good health, a 
contented humour, and an unabated love of study. In these 
circumstances I must esteem myself one of the happy and 
fortunate; and so far from being willing to draw my ticket 
over again in the lottery of life, there are very few prizes with 
which I would make an exchange. After some deliberation, 
I am resolved to settle in Edinburgh, and hopo I shall be able 
with these revenues to say with Horace :— 


‘Est bona librorum et provise frugis in annum 
Copia.’ ”’ 


It would be difficult to find a better example of the 
honourable independence and cheerful self-reliance 
which should distinguish a man of letters, and which 
characterised Hume throughout his career. By honour- 
able effort, the boy’s noble ideal of life, became tho 
man’s reality; and, at forty, Hume had the happiness 
of finding that he had not wasted his youth in tho 
pursuit of illusions, but that “the solid certainty of 
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waking bliss” lay before him in the free play of his 
powers in their appropriate sphere. 

In 1751, Hume removed to Edinburgh and took up 
his abode on a flat in one of those prodigious houses in 
the Lawnmarket, which still excite the admiration of 
tourists; afterwards moving to a house in the Canon- 
gate. His sister joined him, adding £30 a year to the 
common stock; and, in one of his charmingly playful 
letters to Dr. Clephane, he thus describes his establish- 
ment, in 1753, 


“JT shall exult and triufhph to you a little that I have now 
at last—being turned of forty, to my own honour, to that of 
learning, and to that of the present age—arrived at the dignity 
of being a householder. 

“ About seven months ago, I got a house of my own, and 
completed a regular family, consisting of a head, viz., mysolf, 
and two inferior members, a maid and acat. My sister has 
since joined me, and keeps me company. With frugality, I 
can reach, I find, cleanliness, warmth, light, plenty, and con- 
tentment. Whiat would you have more? Independence? I 
have itina supreme degree. Honour? That is not altogether 
wanting. Grace? That will comeintime. A wife? That 
is none of the indispensable requisites of life. Books? That 
és one of them; and I have more than I can use. In short, I 
cannot find any pleasure of consequence which I am not 
possessed of in a greater or less degree: and, without any 
great effort of philosophy, I may be easy and satisfied. 

“ As there is no happiness without occupation, I have begun 
a work which will occupy me several years, and which yields 
me much satisfaction. 'Tis a History of Britain from the 
Union of the Crowns to the present time. I have already 
finished the reign of King James. My friends flatter me (by 
this I mean that they don’t flatter me) that I have succeeded.” 


In 1752, the Faculty of Advocates elected Hume their 
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librarian, an office which, though it yielded little emolu- 
ment—the salary was only forty pounds a year—was 
valuable as it placed the resources of a large library 
at his disposal. The proposal to give Hume even this 
paltry place caused a great outcry, on the old score of 
infidelity. But as Hume writes, in a jubilant letter to 
Clephane (February 4, 1752) :— 


“TI carried the election by a considerable majority. .. . 
What is more extraordinary, the cry of religion could not 
hinder the ladies from being violently my partisans, and I owe 
my success in a great measure to their solicitations. One has 
broke off all commerce with her lover because he voted 
against me! And Mr. Lockhart, in a speech 1o the Faculty, 
said there was no walking the streets, nor even enjoying one’s 
own fireside, on account of their importunate zeal, The town 
says that even his bed was not safe for him, though his wife 
was cousin-german to my antagonist. 

‘Twas vulgarly given out that the contest was between 
Deists and Christians, and when the news of my success 
came to the playhouse, the whisper rose that the Christians 
were defeated. Are you not surprised that we could keep our 
popularity, notwithstanding this imputation, which my friends 
could not deny to be well founded ? ” 


It would seem that the ‘good company” was less 
enterprising in its asseverations in this canvass than in 
the last. 

The first volume of the History of Great Britain, 
containing the reign of James I. and Charles I., was 
published in 1754. At first, the sale was large, 
especially in Edinburgh, and if notariety per se was 
Hume’s object, he attained it. But he liked applause 
as well as fame and, to his bitter disappointment, he 


says :— 
D 
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«¢7 was assailed by one cry of reproach, disapprobation, and 
even detestation: English, Scotch, and Irish, Whig and Tory, 
Churghman and Sectary, Freethinker and Religionist, Patriot 
and Courtier, united in their rage against the man who had 
presumed to shed a generous tear for the fate of Charlies I. 
and the Ear] of Strafford ; and after the first ebullitions of their 
fury were over, what was still more mortifying, the book 
seemed to fall into oblivion. Mr. Millar told me that in a twelve- 
month he sold only forty-five copies of it. I scarcely, indeed, 
heard of one man in the three kingdoms, considerable for rank 
or letters, that could endure the book. I must only except 
the primate of England, Dr. Herring, and the primate of 
Ireland, Dr. Stone, which seem two odd exceptions. These 
dignified prelates separately sent me messages not to be 
discouraged.” 


It certainly is odd to think of David Hume being 
comforted in his affliction by the independent and 
spontaneous sympathy of a pair of archbishops. But 
the instincts of the dignified prelates guided them 
rightly ; for, as the great painter of English history in 
Whig pigments has been careful to point out,| Hume’s 
historical picture, though a great work, drawn by a 
master hand, has all the lights Tory, and all the shades 
Whig. 

Hume’s ecclesiastical enemies seem to have thought 
that their opportunity had now arrived ; and an attempt 
was made to get the General Assembly of 1756 to 
appoint a committee to inquire into his writings. But, 
after a keen debate, the proposal was rejected by fifty 
votes ta seventeen. Hume does not appear to have 
troubled himself about the matter, and does not even 
think it worth mention in My Own Life. 


1 Lord Macaulay, Article on History, Edinburgh Review, vol, 
xvii. 
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In 1766 he tells Clephane that he ia worth £1,600 
sterling, and consequently master of an income which 
must have been wealth to a man of his frugal habits. 
In the same year, he published the second volume of the 
Hiatory, which met with a much better reception than 
the first; and, in 1757, one of his most remarkable 
works, the Natural History of Religion, appeared. In 
the same year, he resigned his office of librarian to the 
Faculty of Advocates, and he projected removal to 
London, probably to superintend the publication of the 
additional volume of the History. 


“J shall certainly be in London next summer; and probably 
to remain there during life: at least, if I can settle myself to 
my mind, which I beg you to have an eye to, A room in a 
sober discreet’ family, who would not be averse to admit 
a. sober, discreet, virtuous, regular, quiet, goodnatured man 
of oa bad character—such a room, I say, would suit me 
extremely,’ 1 


The promised visit took place in the latter part of the 
year 1758, and he remained in the metropolis for the 
greater part of 1759. The two volumes of the History 
of England under the House of Tudor were published in 
London, shortly after Hume’s return to Edinburgh ; and, 
according to his own account, they raised almost as great 
a clamour as the first two had done. 

Busily occupied with the continuation of his historical 
labours, Hume remained in Edinburgh until 1763 ; when, 
at the request of Lord Hertford, who was going as am- 
bassador to France, he was appointed to the embassy ; 
with the promise of the secretaryship, and, in the mean- 


1 Letter to Clephane, 8rd September, 1757. 
D 2 
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while, performing the duties of that office. Atfirst, Hume 
declined the offer ; but, as it was particularly honourable 
to so well abused a man, on account of Lord Hertford’s 
high reputation for virtue and piety,} and no less advan- 
tageous by reason of the increase of fortune which it 
secured to him, he eventually accepted it. 

In France, Hume’s reputation stood far higher than in 
Britain; several of his works had been translated; he 
had exchanged letters with Montesquieu and with Helve- 
tius ; Rousseau had appealed to him ; and the charming 
Madame de Boufflers had drawn him into a correspon- 
dence, marked by almost passionate enthusiasm on her 
part, and as fair an imitation of enthusiasm as Hume 
was capable of, on his. In the extraordinary mixture 
of learning, wit, humanity,- frivolity, and profligacy 
which then characterised the highest French society, a 
new sensation was worth anything, and it mattered 
little whether the cause thereof was a philosopher or a 
poodle; so Hume had a great success in the Parisian 
world. Great nobles féted him, and great ladies were 
not content unless the ‘“‘ gros David” was to be seen at 
their receptions, and in their boxes at the theatre. “At 
the opera his broad unmeaning face was usually to be 
seen entre deux jolis minois,” says Lord Charlemont.? 


1 ¢¢'You must know that Lord Hertford has so high a character 
for piety, that his taking me by the hand is a kind of regeneration 
to me, and all past offences are now wiped off. But all these views 
are trifling to one of my age and temper.”—Humve to Edmonstone, 
9th January, 1764. Lord Hertford had procured him a pension of 
£200 a year for life from the King, and the secretaryship was worth 
£1000 a year. 

2 Madame d’Epinay gives a ludicrous account of Hume’ a per- 
formance when pressed into a tableau, as a Sultan between two 
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Hume’s cool head was by no means turned; but he 
took the goods the gods provided with much satisfaction ; 
and everywhere won golden opinions by his unaffected 
good sense and thorough kindness of heart. 

Over all this part of Hume’s career, as over the sur- 
prising episode of the quarrel with Rousseau, if that 
can be called quarrel which was lunatic malignity on 
Rousseau’s side and thorough generosity and patience on 
Hume's, I may pass lightly. The story is admirably 
told by Mr. Burton, to whose volumes I refer the readpr. 
Nor need I dwell upon Hume's short tenure of offite 
in London, as Under-Secretary of State, between 17% 
and 1769. Success and wealth are rarely interesting 
and Hume’s case is no exception to the rule. 

According to his own description the cares of official 
life were not overwhelming. 


“My way of life here is very uniform and by no means 
disagreeable, I have all the forenoon in the Secretary's 
house, from ten till three, when there arrive from time to 
time messengers that bring me all the secrets of the king- 
dom, and, indeed, of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, I 
am seldoin hurried ; but have leisure at intervals to take up 
a book, or write a private letter, or converse with a friend 
that may call for me; and from dinner to bed-time is all ny 
own, If you add to this that the person with whom I have 
the chief, if not only, transactions, is the most reasonable, 


slaves, personated for the occasion by two of the prettiest women 
in Paris :— 

‘* Tl les regarde attentivement, 71 se frappe le ventre et les genoux 
i. plusieurs reprises et ne trouve jamais autre chose 4 leur dire que 
Eh bien! mes denwiselles.—Eh bien! vous voila dont. ... Eh 
bien / vous voila . . . vous voila ici? Cette phrase dura un quart 
dheure sans qu'il pit en sortir. Une d’elles se leva d'impa- 
tience: Ah, dit-elle, je m’en étois bien doutée, cet homme n’est bon 
qu’é manger du veau |’—Burton’s Life of Hume, vol. ii. p. 224. 
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equal-tempered, and gentleman-like man imaginable, and 
Lady Aylesbury the same, you will certainly think I have 
no reason to complain; and Iam far from complaining. I 
only shall not: regret when my duty is over; because to me 
the situation can lead to nothing, at least in all probability ; 
and reading, and sauntering, and lounging, and dozing, which 
i call thinking, is my supreme happiness—-I mean my full 
contentment.” 


Hume's duty was soon over, and he returned to Edin- 
burgh in 1769, “very opulent” in the possession of 
£1,000 a year, and determined to take what remained 
to him of life pleasantly and easily. In October, 1769, 
he writes to Elliot :-— ° 


‘‘T have been settled here two months, and am here body 
and soul, without casting the least thought of regret to 
London, or even to Paris... I live still, and must for a 
twelvemonth, in my old house in James’s Court, which is very 
cheerful and even elegant, but too small to display my great 
talent for cookery, the science to which I intend to addict the 
remaining years of my life. I have just now lying on the 
table before me a receipt for making svupe a la reine, copied 
with my own hand; for beef and cabbage (a charming dish) 
and old mutton and old claret nobody excels me. I make 
also sheep’s-head broth in a manner that Mr. Keith speaks of 
for eight days after ; and the Duc de Nivernois would bind 
himself apprentice to my lass to learn it. I have already sent 
& challenge to David Moncreiff : you will see that in a twelve- 
month he will take to the writing of history, the field I have 
deserted ; for as to the giving of dinners, he can now have 
no further pretensions. I should have made a very bad use 
of my abode in Paris if I could not get the better of a mere 
provincial like him. All my friends encourage me in this 
ambition; as thinking it will redound very much to my 
honour.” ; 


In 1770, Hume built himself a house in the new town 
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of Edinburgh, which was then springing up. It was the 
first house in the street, and a frolicsome young lady 
chalked upon the wall “ St. David’s Street.” Hume's 
servant complained to her master, who replied, “ Never 
mind, lassie, many a better man has been made a saint 
of before,’ and the street retains its title to this 
day. 

In the following six years, the house in St. David’s 
Street was the centre of the accomplished and re- 
fined society which then distinguished Edinburgh. 
Adam Smith, Blair, and Ferguson were within easy 
reach; and what remains of @lume’s correspondencd 
with Sir Gilbert Elliot, Colonel Edmonstone, and Mrs: 
Cockburn gives pleasant glimpses of his social sur- 
roundings, and enables us to understand hia eontent- 
ment with his absence from the more perturbed, if more 
brilliant, worlds of Paris and London. 

Towards London, Londoners, and indeed Englishmen 
in general, Hume entertained a dislike, mingled with 
contempt, which was as nearly rancorous as any cmo- 
tion of his could be. During his residence in Paris, in 
1764 and 1765, he writes to Blair :— 


‘¢ The taste for literature is neither decayed nor depraved 
here, as with the barbarians who inhabit the banks of the 
Thames,”’ 


And he speaks of the “general regard paid to genius 
and learning” in France as one of the points in which 
it most differs from England. Ten years later, he can- 
not even thank Gibbon for his History without the left- 
handed compliment, that he should never have expected 
such an excellent work from the pen of an Englishman. 
Early in 1765, Hume writes to Millar :— 
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“The rage and prejudice of parties frighten me, and above 
all, this rage against the Scots, which is so dishonourable, and 
indeed so infamous, to the English nation. We hear that it 
increases every day without the least appearance of provoca- 
tion on our part. It has frequently made me resolve never in 
my life to set foot on English ground, I dread, if I should 
undertake a more modern history, the impertinence and ill- 
mahners to which it would expose me; and I was willing to 
know from you whether former prejudices had so far subsided 
as to ensure me of a good reception.” 


His fears were kindly appeased by Millar’s assurance 
that the English were not prejudiced against the Scots 
in general, but against the particular Scot, Lord Bute, 
who was supposed to be the guide, philosopher, and 
friend, of both the King and his mother. 

To care nothing about literature, to dislike Scotchmen, 
and to be insensible to the merits of David Hume, was 
a combination of iniquities on the part of the English 
nation, which would have been amply sufficient to ruffle 
the temper of the philosophic historian, who, without being 
foolishly vain, had certainly no need of what has been 
said to be the one form of prayer in which his country- 
men, torn as they are by theological differences, agree ; 
‘‘ Lord! gie us a gude conceit o’ oursels.” But when, to 
all this, these same Southrons added a passionate admi- 
ration for Lord Chatham, who was in Hume's eyes a 
charlatan ; and filled up the cup of their abominations 
by cheering for “ Wilkes and Liberty,’’ Hume’s wrath 
knew no bounds, and, between 1768 and 1770, he pours 
a perfect Jeremiad into the bosom of his friend Sir 
Gilbert Elliot. 


‘Oh! how I long to see America and the East Indies 
revolted, totally and finally—the revenue reduced to half— 
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public credit fully discredited by bankruptcy—the third of 
London in ruins, and the rascally mob subdued! I think I 
am not too old to despair of being witness to all these 
blessings. 

“I am delighted to see the daily and hourly progress of 
madness and folly and wickedness in England. The consum- 
mation of these qualities are the true ingredients for making 
a fine narrative in history, especially if followed by some signal 
and ruinous convulsion—as I hope will soon be the case with 
that pernicious people !’’ 


Even from the secure haven of James’s Court, the male- 


dictions continue to pour forth :— 
@ 


“ Nothing but a rebellion and bloodshed will open the eyes 
of that deluded people; though were they alone concerned, I 
think it is no matter what becomes of them. ... Our 
government has become a chimera, and is too perfect, in 
point of liberty, for so rude a beast as an Englishman; who 
is a man,a bad animal too, corrupted by above a century 
of licentiousness. The misfortune is that this liberty can 
scarcely be retrenched without danger of being entirely 
lost; at least the fatal effects of licentiousness must first 
be made palpable by some extreme mischief resulting from 
it. I may wish that the catastrophe should rather fall on our 
posterity, but it hastens on with such large strides as to leave 
little room for hope. 

T am running over again the last edition of my History, in 
order to correct it still further. I either soften or expunge 
many villainous seditious Whig strokes which had crept into 
it. I wish that my indignation at the present madness, en- 
couraged by lies, calumnies, imposture, and every infamous 
act usual among popular leaders, may not throw me into the 
opposite extreme.” 


A wise wish, indeed, Posterity respectfully concurs 
therein; and subjects Hume's estimate of England and 


